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SUMMER QUARTER FACULTY 
REGULAR STAFF 


HENEY SuZZALLO, PH. D. (Columbia University), LL. D. (University of California), Prusi- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


JOHN THOMAS CoNnDOoN, LL. B. (Michigan), LL. M. (Northwestern University), DEAN oF THH 
ScHoon oF LAw, DHAN OF FACULTIES. 


FREDERIOK ELMER BOLTON, PH. D. (Clark University), DEAN oF THR CoLLEGH oF Epuca- 
TION, DIREOTOR OF THE SUMMER QUARTER. 


AMERY, ELISABETH, B. 8. (Univercity of Wisconsin), Assistant Professor of Home Hconomics. 


ANDERSON, SAMUEL HeReERT, PH. D. (University of Illinois), Assistant Professor of Phys- 
ics. 


AYmR, FRED CARLTON, PH. D. (University of Chicago), Professor of Education. 
AYER, LESLIE JAMES, J. D. (University of Chicago), Professor of Law. 


BARTLETT, Mrs. BARBARA H., B. S. (Teachers College, Columbia University), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Nursing and Public Health. 


Brut, Wric TEMPLE, PH. D. (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
BENHAM, ALLEN ROGERS, PH. D. (Yale University), Professor of English. 

BENSON, HnnryY KRriTzER, PH. D. (Columbia University), Professor of Chemical Engineering. 
BisserT, CuARK Prescott, A. B. (Hobart College), Professor of Law. 


BRAKEL, Henry Lovis, PH. D. (Cornell University), Associate Professor of Engineering Phys- 
ics. 


Brown, HDWARD, Instructor in Physical Hducation and Hygiene. 
CARPENTER, ALLUN FULLER, PH. D. (University of Chicago), Associate Professor of Mathe- 


matics. 

CHITTICK, Vicror Lovirr Oakes, PH. D. (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of HEng- 
lish. 

CLARK, SERENO Burtron, PH. D. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Latin and 
Greek. 


Cotimr, IrA L., C. BH. (University of Washington), Assistant Professor of Civil Hngineering. 
Counts, Grorcu 8., PH. D. (University of Chicago), Professor of Hducation. 


Cox, WILLIAM Epwarp, A. M. (University of Texas), Assistant Professor of Business Admin- 
istration. 


DEHN, WILLIAM Matvricn, PH. D. (University of Illinois), Professor of Organic Chemistry. 
DENSMORE, Harvey BRuoH, A. B. (University of Oregon), Assistant Professor of Greek. 
Dick#y, FrRANcHS, A. M. (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of Music. 

DRESSLAR, MARTHA WH., M. S. (Columbia University), Instructor in Home Economics. 
Dvoassze, Curt JouN, PH. D. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 


BAstwoop, HvEREtTT Owen, S. B. (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering. 


EDMUNDSON, CLARHNOE, Assistant in Physical Education and Athletics. 
Drenst, RupotF Herpyrt, A. M. (Harvard University), Instructor in Hnglish. 
GARRETT, ROBERT MAx, PH. D. (University of Munich), Assistant Professor of Hnglish. 


GavrTT, GrorGEe Irvine, B. S., C. BH. (University of Michigan), Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 


Gupn, IrnvVING Maoxnry, A. M. (University of Oregon), Professor of Music and Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts. 


Goeeio, Emitio, PH. D. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Romanic Languages. 
GoopnzER, IVAN WILBUR, LL. B. (University of Nebraska), Professor of Law. 

GoRSUOH, WILLIAM PiprRon, A. B. (Knox College), Professor of Dramatic Art. 

GrEGG, KATH, PH. D. (University of Washington), Instructor in English. 

Gross, Mary H., A. M. (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
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GuTHRInB, HpwIn Ray, PH. D. (University of Pennsylvania), Acting Assistant Professor of 
Psychology. 


HarRIson, JosSEPH Bartow, A. B. (Oxford University), Instructor in English. 
WHeatH, Frep H., Pu. D. (Yale University), Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


Hunry, Wittiam E., A. M. (University of Indiana), Professor of Library Economy, Director 
of Library School. 


H®LMLINGE, CHARLES Louis, A. M. (University of Washington), Assistant Professor of Ro- 
manic Languages. 


Hotson, JOHN WILLIAM, PH. D. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Botany. 


Hown, ELLEN F., A. B. (University of Washington), (Carnegie Library School), Assistant 
Reference Librarian, Instructor in Library Economy. 


JENSEN, Grorch Henry, ‘B. S. (Valparaiso University), Assistant Professor of Vocational 
Education and Supervisor of Teacher Training in the Trade and Industries. 


Kinoarw, Trevor, A. M. (University of Washington), Professor of Zoology. 
Lutz, RALPH HASWELL, PH. D. (Heidelberg, Germany), Assistant Professor of History. 


May, CHARLES C., B. S., C. E. (University of Washington), Assistant Professor of Civil Hn- 
gineering. 


MACKINNON, HutEn, A. B. (Wellesley College), Assistant in Physical Education. 

MANY, EDMOND STEPHEN, M. L. (University of Wisconsin), Professor of History. 
MILLIMAN, LOREN Dovueias, A. B. (University of Michigan), Associate Professor of English. 
OBER, CAROLINE HAVEN, Professor of Spanish. 

PADELFORD, FREDERICK MorGAN, PH. D. (Yale University), Professor of English. 
PARRINGTON, VERNON Louis, A. M. (Emporia College), Professor of English. 

PATCHIN, WILBUR, B. Ed., (University of Washington), Assistant in Spanish. 

PATTERSON, AMBROSE, Associate in Fine Arts. 


PaTry, MRS. VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM, (Teachers College, Columbia University), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics. 


ParzER, Orto, PH. D. (University of Wisconsin), Associate Professor of French. 
PHILBRICK, MAx Patrmn, A. B. (Colby College), Instructor in Romanic Languages. 
Rairr, Errm I., M. A. (Columbia University), Professor of Home Hconomics. 


RICHARDSON, OLIVER HUNTINGTON, PH. D. (Heidelberg, Germany), Professor of Huropean 
History. 


SAUNDERS, HDwIn James, A. M. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Geology. 
SAVERY, WILLIAM, PH. D. (Harvard University), Professor of Philosophy. 
Sippy, THomas Kay, PH. D. (Chicago University), Associate Professor of Latin and Greek. 


SKINNER, MAcy Mi~Morn, PH. D. (Harvard University), Acting Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


SMITH, CHARLES W., B. L. S. (Illinois Library School), Reference Librarian, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Library Economy. 


SMITH, GEORGE McoPHaiIL, PH. D. (University of Freiburg), Professor of Inorganic Chemistry. 


SMITH, Harry EDWIN, PH. D. (Cornell University), Associate Professor of Business Admin- 
istration. 


SmirH, STEVENSON, PH. D. (University of Pennsylvania), Professor of Psychology. 


SPENCER, MattHEW LYLE, PH. D. (University of Chicago), Professor and Director of School 
of Journalism. 


SPENCHR, ROBINSON, B. L. §S. (Illinois Library School), Catalog Librarian, Instructor in Li- 
brary Economy. 


STRONG, CHARLES Munro, M. A. (University of Missouri), Assistant Professor of Spanish. 


STANLEY, ETHEL M., A. B. (Fairmount College), (Illinois Library School), Assistant Order 
Librarian, Instructor in Library Economy. 


TARTAR, HORMAN VANCE, B. S. (Oregon Agricultural College), Assistant Professor of Chem- 
istry. 


THOMA, Hart R., Acting Instructor in Business Administration. 
TURPIN, HARouLp, Assistant in Business Administration. 
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VAN OGLE, LovuIsE B., Instructor in Music. 
WEINZIRL, JOHN, Dr. P. H. (Harvard University), Professor of Bacteriology. 
WHITTLESEY, WALTER BELL, A. M. (University of Washington), Instructor in French. 


WILSON, GHORGE SAMUEL, B. 8S. (University of Nebraska), Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering. 


WILSON, WILLIAM R., A. B. (University of Washington), Instructor in Psychology. 

Woop, Cart Paigr, A. M. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Music. 
WOOLSTON, HowarpD, PH. D. (Columbia University), Professor of Sociology. j 
WOoOROESTER, JOHN LocKn, M. D (University of Alabama), Associate Professor of Anatomy. 
ZIESE, ELSIn, B. 8. (Columbia University), Instructor in Design. 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS FOR SUMMER QUARTER, 1920. 


ALCHIN, CAroLinu, Author, Alchin’s Applied Principles of Harmony. Music. 


Brown, S. Luror, PH. D. (University of California), Associate Professor of Physics, Univer- 
sity of Texas. Physics. 


CLEMENT, JOHN A., PH. D. (University of Chicago), Head of Department of Education, De 
Pauw University. Hducation. 


CoLE, THOMAS R., PH. B. (Upper Iowa University), Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle. Hducation. 


CRUDEN, GERTRUDE, A. B. (Smith College), (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics, Pennsylvania State College. Home Hconomics. 


DopcE, ALion, B. S. (University of Washington), (Pratt Institute), Instructor in Home Hco- 
nomics, Ballard High School, Seattle. Home Hconomics. 


DUCKHRING, WILLIAM H., C. E. (University of Washington), Professor of Civil Mivsiiecring, 
Iowa State College. Civil Engineering. 


HINES, HARLAN CAMERON, M. A. (University of Iowa), Two years in Army in Psychological 
Testing. WHducation. 


McKpnzin, RopErRIcK DuncAN, A. B. (University of Manitoba), Associate Professor of So- 
ciology, University of West Virginia, Sociology. 


Maxty, CHESTER C., PH. D. (Columbia University), New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Political Science. 


cg 


M®BYER, MARGARET, Student Assistant in Botany, University of Washington. Botany. 


Porn, Mitprep, B. L. (Ohio Wesleyan University), (New York State Library School), Super- 
visor of High School Libraries, Seattle. Library Economy. 


RAYMOND, CHARLES Harvey, A. B. (Harvard University), Instructor in Business Wnglish, 
University of California. Journalism. 


ROUDEBUSH, MARGARET, B. S. (University of Chicago), Assistant Professor of Home Hconomies, 
Western Reserve University. Home Economics. 


WILLIAMS, CurTIS, PH. D. (Clark University), Head of Department of Education, State Nor- 
mal School, Valley City, North Dakota. HEducation. 


WILLIAMS, MRS. JASSAMINE CHAPMAN, B. S. (Teachers College, Columbia University), As- 
sistant Professor of Nutrition, University of Arizona. Home Hconomics. — 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


The university year of the University of Washington is organ- 
ized in four quarters. The summer quarter is an integral part of the 
university year and its courses coordinate with the other quarters. 
It thus offers especial opportunities for teachers and others whose 
regular work is suspended during the summer months. 

By the four-quarter plan regular students will be able to take 
their vacations during any quarter of the year, or by attending the 
four quarters each year they may complete their college course in 
three years. Regular work will be offered in the Colleges of Liberal 
Arts, Science, Law, Engineering, Education, Fine Arts, Business 
Administration, the Graduate School, and in the Pre-Medical 
Course. The Puget Sound Biological Station at Friday Harbor will 
maintain a session of six weeks beginning June 21 and ending July 
30. ‘The laboratories, libraries and museum are open and the vari- 
ous departments offer both undergraduate and graduate work equal 
in quality to that maintained during the rest of the year. In most 
departments three grades of work are offered: (a) courses for be- 
ginners in the subject, (b) courses for advanced undergraduates, 
and (c) courses for graduate students. In a very large number of 
cases, heads of departments are in charge of the work. In addition 
to regular members of the faculty several prominent teachers from 
outside the University will give courses. 

In accordance with the established policy of the University all 
credits earned in the Normal School, by graduates of four-year 
accredited high schools, will be accepted by the University as part 
of the lump credit for advanced standing. 

Students who offer credits in excess of normal school gradua- 
tion will have the excess credits evaluated by committees composed 
of the dean of the college, the head of the department concerned, 
and the registrar of the University. 


Location of the University—The University campus, compris- 
ing 530 acres, lies between Fifteenth Avenue Northeast on the west- 
ern boundary; Lake Washington on the eastern; Forty-fifth Street 
on the northern and Lake Union on the southern. The campus is 
best reached from the railways stations and docks by Ravenna or 
Cowen Park cars. The Administration Building is reached by leav- 
ing the street car at Fortieth Street and Fourteenth Avenue North- 
east and walking one block east. 
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ADVANTAGES IN SEATTLE AND ENVIRONS 


The geographical location of the University gives it many un- 
usual advantages. Seattle, with more than a third of a million of 
people, is thoroughly metropolitan in character. Unique opportuni- 
ties for the study of railway and marine commerce, manufacturing, 
and a variety of industrial enterprises are abundant. Great pro- 
jects of municipal engineering, the utilization of unexcelled water 
power, the industries of lumbering, mining, fishing, and specialized 
agriculture, afford interesting object lessons. 

For students of education and sociology the city with its cos- 
mopolitan population offers special attractions. The city school 
system is noted for its progressive features. There are in Seattle 
more playgrounds and more facilities for outdoor recreation than in 
any other city west of Chicago. The playgrounds are supervised 
and can be studied to best advantage during the summer quarter. 
The unique opportunities for the study of botany, zoology, and 
geology are obvious. More students are coming from remote places 
each year to take advantage of the opportunities in the study of the 
natural sciences. The history of the old Northwest and the study 
of the American Indian can be pursued here more advantageously 
than anywhere else. 


Scenic Attractions.—The rolling topography of the city affords 
expansive views of Puget Sound on the west and Lake Washington 
on the east. The Olympic Mountains across the Sound, the Cas- 
cades to the east, with stately Mount Rainier to the southeast furn- 
ish views unsurpassed anywhere else in the world. Most of these 
views are obtainable from the University campus, itself unexcelled 
in natural beauty by any other university campus. 


Climate.—It would be difficult to find a location climatically 
more suited to enjoyment and study. There are no extremes of 
heat and cold. During the summer the thermometer seldom regis- 
ters as high as 80 degrees. The average temperature during July 
and August is about 65 degrees, and the daily variation is seldom 
more than 5 to 10 degrees. The summers are usually almost cloud- 
less. Throngs of tourists from all over the world visit the city, and 
many are seen almost every day about the University grounds. 
Short trips to the innumerable summer resorts on the islands of the 
sound, on the lake, and in the mountains can be taken any afternoon 
or week-end. Numerous excursion parties will be made up in con- 
nection with the summer quarter. 


Recreation—Because of the remarkable climatic conditions 
physical exercise can be taken with the greatest of pleasure all sum- 
mer long. ‘The surroundings invite and stimulate one to walking, 
boating, swimming, bicycling, motoring, and mountain climbing. 
Numerous hiking and boating parties are made up daily. In addi- 
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tion to these, the physical education department has courses in regu- 
‘lar calisthenics, folk-dancing, besides a course in general athletics, 
in which such games as baseball, football, volleyball, handball, ten- 
nis, hokey, and track work are taught. Almost daily baseball games 
and tennis tournaments take place. 


Excursions--There are many opportunities for interesting and 
valuable excursions. Frequently trips are arranged under the di- 
rection of instructors. Among the many places of interest to visit 
are: ‘The United States Navy Yard at Bremerton; Mount Rainier; 
Hood’s Canal; Port ‘Townsend and Fort Lawton, both United States 
army posts; the government canal connecting Lakes Union and 
Washington with Puget Sound; Snoqualmie Falls; the White Riv- 
er electrical power plant; the noted Seattle public markets ; the great 
fishing industries, including the salmon canneries; the ocean ship- 
ping industries ; many coal mines; the wonderful virgin forests; the 
logging and lumber industries; market gardens and intensive farm- 
ing in the many river valleys. Besides the foregoing there are un- 
usual opportunities for trips interesting to students of botany, geol- 
ogy and zoology. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE SUMMER QUARTER 


In addition to the regular undergraduate work in the various 
colleges exceptional opportunities are afforded for the following 
classes of persons: 


1. College and university graduates who wish to specialize in 
some field of work or to work for advanced degrees. 


2. Superintendents and principals who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with recent progress in education or to study special problems. 


3. High school teachers who wish to advance in their special 
lines of work. 


4. Supervisors and teachers of music, manual training, domes- 
tic science, drawing and other special fields of work, who will find 
many courses suited to their needs. 


5. School teachers who wish to work toward college degrees. 


6. Directors of gymnasiums and teachers of physical educa- 
tion and playground work. The university campus offers unusual 
opportunities for playground demonstration, and special emphasis 
will be placed on this important phase of education . The city of 
Seattle and the public schools afford splendid objective illustrations 
of playground and recreation centers. 


7. Undergraduates who for some good reason find it desirable 
to shorten the period of their college course. 


8. Recent high school graduates who expect to enter the Uni- 
versity in the fall and who wish to get in touch with the University 
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before that time. High school pupils find this a very advantageous © 
plan . 

9. Persons desiring training in child welfare work, social 
workers, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. directors and teachers. 


10. County superintendents who desire to study problems of 
rural school organization and social center and community center 
work. 


11. Candidates for certificates who need special courses in 
education and psychology or other subjects. 


12. Persons who are preparing to become specialists in college 
and normal school positions. 


13. Persons who desire practical field work in botany, geology 
and zoology in a region possessing unique facilities. 


14. Students who wish regular courses in law or special courses 
in law in preparation for teaching the commercial branches. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration for the summer quarter will take place on Tues- 
day, June 22. Students expecting to be in attendance during the 
last six weeks only may register on or before Wednesday, July 23. 
Students should go first to Administration Hall, where notices will 
be posted giving the order of procedure in registration. 


Students desiring to be enrolled in any college or school of the 
University will be assigned by the registrar to the deans of the re- 
spective divisions for assistance in making out their election of 
studies; those not intending, at this time, to become candidates for 
graduation will be assigned to the director of the summer quarter. 


Credits—Students desiring university credit will be required to 
pass the examinations given during the closing week of each term. 
A maximum of nine quarter hours of credit may be obtained during 
each term. 


Persons who expect to be candidates for any degree or the 
normal diploma at the close of the quarter should make application 
through the registrar on registration at the beginning of the session. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Correspondence—Credentials and all correspondence relating 
to admission to any college or school of the University should be 
addressed to the Registrar, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Freshman Standing—Freshman standing in the University is 
granted to any recommended graduate of a four-year accredited 
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secondary school who presents fifteen units? of credit, distributed 
as follows: 


(a) 8 units of English. 

(b) 1 unit of algebra. 

(c) 1 unit of plane geometry. 

(a) 3 units selected from one of the following groups (or 2 units, if 3 units of mathe- 
matics are presented). 

(1) Latin and Greek (not less than 2 units of Latin, or 1 of Greek will be 
counted. 

(2) Modern foreign language (at least 2 units in one language; not less than 
one unit will be counted in any language). 

(3) History, civies, economics (at least one unit to form a year of consecutive 
work in history). 

(4) Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, general biology, physical geography, 
geology, physiology. (Not less than one unit will be counted in physics, 
chemistry, or general biology. No science will be counted as applying on 
this requirement unless it includes a satisfactory amount of laboratory 
work). 

(e) 2 units in subjects prepresented in the above groups (a) - (d). 

(f) 5 units selected from subjects accepted by an approved high school for its diploma. 
Not iess than one full unit will be counted in physics, chemistry, general biolo- 
gy, or a modern foreign language and not less than 2 full units in Latin, A 
maximum of 4 units will be counted in vocational subjects, except for admis- 
sion to the College of Business Administration. For admission to this college 
only, a maximum of 8 units in vocational subjects will be accepted, of which at 
least 4 units must be in commercial branches; and a student presenting 8 such 
vocational units and 2 units in history, and fulfilling requirements (a), (b), and 
(c), will be given freshman standing in that college without being held for re- 
quirements (d) and (e). If the student is transferred later to another college, 
only 4 vocational wnits will be counted, and the student will be required to 
meet the requirements (d) and (e).- 


A candidate who fulfills these requirements will be admitted 
to freshman standing in any of the colleges of the University. 
However, if he has not taken in high school certain of the subjects 
recommended for admission to the college that he may decide to 
enter, he will take them in the University. These subjects may ap- 
ply toward a degree, as far as elective courses make this practicable. 
In certain curricula, however, these subjects must be taken in ad- 
dition to the prescribed subjects. 


Entrance with condition, to freshman standing, is not permitted. 
Excess admission credit does not establish any presumptive claim 
for advanced standing, unless the student has taken a graduate - 
course in the high school of at least one semester. 


IJ. ADMISSION OF UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A graduate of an accredited high school who presents fifteen units in subjects accepted 
by his school for graduation, but who does not meet the requirements for admission to fresh- 
man standing may, upon recommendation of his principal, be admitted as an Unclassified Stu- 
dent. Such a student will be allowed to enroll for those courses only for which he has had 
acequate preparation. By virtue of his classification, he is not a candidate for a degree, but 
he may ultimately become a candidate for a degree by fulfilling as part of his college prescrip- 
tions all the requirements for entrance to and graduation from the college in which he is 
registered. 


IlI. ADMISSION TO ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE STANDING 


Students from classes above the freshman in other institutions of recognized rank, who 
present Jetters of honorable dismissal, may be admitted to the advanced standing for which 
their training seems to fit them. No advanced credit will be given for work done in institu- 
tions whose standing is unknown, except upon examination. Definite advanced standing will 
not be given until the student has been in residence for at least a quarter. 


+ To count as a ‘‘unit’’ a subject must be taught five times a week, in periods of not 
less than forty-five minutes, for a school vear of not less than thirty-six weeks. 
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IV. ADMISSION TO THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


For admission to the Graduate School, a bachelor’s degree from a college or university 
of good standing is required. 


V.. ADMISSION OF SFECIAL STUDENTS 


All courses offered by the University are organized for regular students; that is, stu- 
dents who have had the equivalent of a good high school education fully covering college en- 
trance requirements. Under certain regulations, however, a student who cannot be admitted 
to freshman standing or as an unclassified student, may be admitted, classified as a special 
student, and allowed to register for those courses only for which he shows special preparation. 

For admission to any college or school of the University, a special student must be at 
least twenty-one years of age. 

In general, a student from an accredited high school will not be admitted to this classi- 
fication if he has been in attendance in the high school during the previous year. 
eS All available certified credits for previous school work must be submitted to the Regis- 
trar and an application blank for admission as a special student filled out, giving in addition 
to other information, the kind of work desired, the reasons for desiring such work, and, when 
no credits can be presented, a detailed statement of any previous educational work and prac- 
tical experience. 


Masters’ Degrees Through Summer Quarters—At each suc- 
ceeding summer quarter a larger number of graduate students are 
in attendance. Last summer more than a third of the whole num- 
ber of attendants were graduate students. Many were planning 
definitely to apply their work toward higher degrees. The Univer- 
sity will accept 36 credits earned during at least 30 weeks of resi- 
dence in summer quarters as a fulfilment of the year of required 
residence, provided the student does work between the sessions un- 


der regulations prescribed by the graduate faculty and the depart- 
ments concerned. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition—-By authority of a special act of the legislature of the 
State of Washington passed in 1919, vesting the Board of Regents 
with full power to modify existing fees and to establish new ones, 
the following fees became effective at the opening of the summer 
quarter of 1919. 

The matriculation fee of $10 formerly collected from all new 
students is abolished. 

University Tuition: A general tuition fee of $10 per quarter 
will be collected from each student at the beginning of each quarter 
excepting as noted below under “‘exemptions.” 

Law Tuition: In addition to the general university tuition fee 
of $10 paid by each student, a special tuition fee of $10 a quarter 
will be collected from all students registering in the School of Law. 
Students taking work in the School of Law and also in other schools 
and colleges of the university will pay at the rate of $1 for each 
credit hour of law work elected. 

Short Courses: The tuition for registration in all short courses, 
such as mining, forestry, and marine biological station is the same 
as for any other quarter, viz., $10. 


Exemptions—Any honorably discharged soldier, sailor, marine, 
or nurse who served during the war with Germany shall be entitled 
to register and attend courses without the payment of any fees ex- 
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cept special or individual instruction fees and except student labor- 
atory deposit fees and disciplinary fees. 

The university authorities may, in their discretion, also grant 
exemption from the payment of tuition for a given quarter to a 
limited number of students who after one quarter of residence at 
the University have shown themselves worthy from the standpoint 
of scholarship and financial need. 

Applications for the war, as well as the scholarship exemption, 
must be made in person to the dean of men or dean of women. In 
the case of war exemptions, proper evidence of an honorable dis- 
charge must be offered. 


Refunding of Fees—Tuition fees are not returnable in whole 
or in part, except that one-half of such tuition may be returned in 
case the student is compelled to withdraw within sixty days of the 
date of his registration by reason of sickness or other causes en- 
tirely beyond his control. Students withdrawing under discipline 
forfeit all rights to the return of any portion of the fees. 

No part of the tuition may be refunded under any circum- 
stances after sixty days from the date of the student’s registration. 


Associated Students Fee.—The Associated Students of the 
University of Washington will charge a fee of $1 for the quarter 
or any part of it to all students. This fee will entitle each student 
to a copy of the University Daily and certain other privileges afford- 
ed by the Associated Students. Payment of this fee is optional 
with graduate students, teachers attending classes meeting on Sat- 
urdays and at irregular hours, regularly enrolled extension stu- 
dents, any student registered for not more than six hours of work, 
and Seattle teachers who have served or are serving the University 
by training cadet teachers, provided their names have been reported 
to the Registrar by the department of education. 

Board and Rooms—Board and room may be obtained at Lewis 
Hall and Clark Hall, the University dormitories for women, at $31 
tor the first term and $37 ‘for the second term. At least $6 must be 
paid in advance. As the number of rooms is limited, it will probably 
be necessary to make arrangements with the comptroller in advance. 
Board may be secured at the University Commons or in other places 
near the campus. Under the management of the home economics 
department, the cafeteria in Home Economics Hall will serve three 
meals a day on the same basis that was so satisfactory during the 
last summer sessions. The economy of this plan appeals to all who 
have tried it. 

Several boarding clubs will be maintained and meals at low rates 
can be obtained in the immediate vicinity of the University. Sev- 
eral fraternity and sorority houses will rent rooms during the 
summer quarter. 


Textbooks—-Textbooks and supplies may be purchased at re- 
duced rates at the University Book Store, managed on the co-op- 
erative plan. This store is located on the campus near Denny Hall. 
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CoLLEGE oF EDUCATION 


On January 1, 1913, the Board of Regents, on unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the University faculty, established the School of 
Education. After working under that organization for two years, 
because of the rapid expansion, the work was reorganized in De- 
cember, 1914, into a College of Education. This college aims to 
meet a real need in the training of teachers in the.state and in the 
Northwest and will set a high standard for teaching service. The 
College of Education is organized so that the student shall begin to 
think of the profession of teaching immediately upon entering the 
University. While the main work in education courses is not em- 
phasized until the junior and senior years, the student receives guid- 
ance and counsel from the beginning of his course, and is helped 
to get in touch with the professional atmosphere that should sur- 
round a teachers’ college. 


VOCATIONAL SECRETARY 


The University maintains a vocational secretary for the pur- 
pose of assisting students to secure desirable positions. The serv- 
ices of this officer are entirely free to students and graduates of the 
University, and to employers. Calls are received at all times of the 
year. The summer quarter is a good time for teachers to meet 
superintendents. 


NorMAL DIPLOMAS AND LIFE DIPLOMAS 


I. The University Five-Year Normal Diploma, valid for a 
period of five years from date of issue, is granted on the following 
conditions: 


1. a. Graduation from this University (or from an institution 
of similar rank) from the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Science, Educa- 
tion, Fine Arts, or Business Administration. 

b. Completion of at least 18 credits (quarter hours) in the de- 
partment of education, and 

c. Completion of a teachers’ course in the major academic sub- 
ject, if offered; maximum, 9 credits. 


2. Persons who have received the masters’ or doctors’ degrees 
from the University are eligible to the university five-year normal 
diplomas, provided they have fulfilled the specific professional re- 
puirements exacted of those with the bachelors’ degree. 


3. Graduates of other accredited colleges or universities than 
the University of Washington who desire the university five-year 
normal diploma, are required to be in residence in this University 
at least one quarter subsequent to graduation and to earn not less 
than 15 credits in approved subjects. Of these 15 credits, five 
credits shall be in courses in education approved by the dean of the 
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College of Education, and ten credits in teaching subjects, in courses 
approved by the major professor. They must have earned here or 
elsewhere, at least five credits in psychology, a total of 18 credits in 


education, and have completed a teachers’ course in an academic 


subject. 


4. Graduates of the advanced courses of state normal schools 
who subsequently graduate from the University and who become 
candidates for the university five-year diploma must earn at least 
12 credits in education in this University. 


Il. The University Life Diploma is granted to candidates who 
fulfill the requirements for the university five-year diploma and also 
give satisfactory evidence of having taught successfully for at least 
twenty-four months. 


CoLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


In 1917 a School of Business Administration was established 
as a division of the University of Washington. The creation of 
this school was to meet the growing demand for the scientific train- 
ing of men and women contemplating careers in the business world. 
The need for such a school accentuated through the keenness of 
competition and the necessity for more accurate and scientific 
methods in business following the war. The school was changed 
into a college in March, 1918. A special faculty has been assembled 
and interesting curricula of business courses are offered in the sum- 
mer quarter for students who contemplate going into business. 
These courses will be along lines of business organization, corpora- 
tion finance, enployment management, and kindred subjects. Teach- 
ers of commercial subjects will also find subjects of special impor- 
tance in preparation for their work. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICE 


The University has established correspondence courses in many 
departments. ‘These will be of special advantage to students who 
have been in attendance at summer quarters and who wish to go 
forward to the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence work can be 
very advantageously planned as a continuation of the regular sum- 
mer quarter. For detailed information concerning correspondence 
courses write to the Extension Service. 


Through this service all of the University’s departments, 
school and colleges participate in bringing university instruction and 
service from the campus to Washington towns and homes. 


Adults may enroll for university courses and secure university 
credit without leaving their home cities and without giving up 
present employment or duties. 


i 
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The various cities, towns and organizations of the state may 
secure assistance in arranging lectures, in promoting child welfare, 
in learning of food and clothing conservation, in training for citizen- 
ship, in surveying the community’s needs and resources; in fact, in 
carrying out any program of civic, organization or community im- 
provement that may be undertaken through this service. 


The Extension Service of the University of Washington has 
conducted classes in all the larger centers of the state during the past 
six years, and has enrolled students in correspondence courses 
everywhere. ‘The service has gradually broadened so that teachers, 
business men, home economists, artists, and the general public, even 
though they may not be high school graduates, may now have the 
advantage of college study anywhere. 


The majority of courses offered grant university credit under 
the usual conditions, but any course may be taken without credit by 
those whose education, experience, reading and observation assure 
satisfactory work. 


Teachers who have not taken correspondence work previously, 
and others, should write to the Extension Service, and ask for de- 
scription of methods of handling correspondence instruction, and 
for catalogue descriptive of correspondence courses. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


This section contains a list of the courses offered in the sum- 
mer quarter. The departments are arranged in alphabetical order. 

The descriptions of courses in each department include: (1) 
the departmental number of the course as used in university re- 
cords; (2) the title of the course; (3) a brief statement of its sub- 
ject matter and the method of teaching; (4) number of quarter 
credits given; (5) days and hours of classes (days are abbreviated 
M, T, W, Th, F, S$), (6) name of instructor. 

The credits indicated in connection with each course is the 
“quarter credit,” based on the number of class periods per week. 

Courses are full quarter courses unless the number is accom- 
panied by the letter a or D, indicating that it is given in the first 
term, corresponding to the old summer session, or in the second 
term. When both are given, as 2a, 2b, the course is given through- 
out the quarter but is divided and the parts may be taken separately. 

Courses bearing numbers 1 to 99 inclusive are normally offered 
to freshmen and sophomores; those from 100 to 199 to juniors and 
seniors; and those from 200 upwards to graduate students. 


ANATOMY 


ASSOCIATH PROFESSOR WORCESTER. 


The following courses will be given throughout the quarter if 
elected by a sufficient number. 

101-102-103. General Human Anatomy.—A thorough study 
of the human body. Dissecting material is prepared after the most 
modern methods and the work conducted in a close, well-lighted 
laboratory. Models, charts and osteological collections are avail- 
able. Prerequistites, Zoology 1 or 2 or their equivalents. Labora- 
tory fee $5. Five credits. 

Lectures M, T, W, Th, F, at 1; laboratory M, T, W, Th, F, 2-4. 

105. Topographical Anatomy.—Sections of the body for the 
study of regional anatomy. Prerequisites, Anatomy 101-102-103. 
Laboratory fee $5. 


Credits and hours to be arranged. 


108. Special Courses in anatomy for physicians or advanced 
students. 


Credits and hours to be arranged. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR WEINZIRL 


101. General Bacteriology.—A general course covering the 
various aspects of the subject, including structure, classification, 
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physiology, distribution and medical, sanitary and industrial rela- 
tions. Intended for all students desiring an introductory course. 
Junior standing is a prerequisite. Five credits. Fee $3. 


Lectures M, W, F, at 1; laboratory M, W, 2-4. 


103.— Public Hygiene.—The conservation of health; prevention 
of infectious diseases; school hygiene; industrial hygiene, etc. This 
course is intended to assist teachers in meeting their hygienic obli- 
gations to both their pupils and the community. Two credits. 


Lectures ‘IT’, Th, at 1. 


213. Research.—Prerequistie, Bacteriology 102 or equivalent. 
Credits and time to be arranged. 


BoTANy 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HOTSON, ASSISTANT M®YER 
Courses numbered over 100 may be counted for graduate credit. 


2a, 2b. Elementary Botany—Types of various groups of 
plants from the simplest to the most complex, studied from the 
point of view of plants as living things. No prerequisites, but may 
be taken as a review by those who have had one year of botany. 
The same as Botany 2 (General Catalogue). Five credits. Labora- 
tory fee $1 per term. 


Lectures T, W, Th, at 1; laboratory, T, Th, 2-5. Hotson 


10. Systematic and Ecological Botany—Given at the Puget 
Sound Biological Station, Friday Harbor. 


120. Algae—Given at the Puget Sound Biological Station, Fri- 
day Harbor. 


141a, 141b. Advanced Fungi—Advanced work in one of the 
great groups of fungi as a preparation for research work in that 
group. Provision will be made in succeeding summer sessions to 
continue this work in other groups. Basidiomycetes will be offered 
for 1920. Prerequisites, a general knowledge of fungi such as is 
obtained in Botany 2 (General Catalogue). Students with adequate 
preparation may enter the second term. Five credits. Laboratory 
fee $1 for each term. 
Lectures T, W, Th, at 9; laboratory T, Th, 10-12. Hotson 


160. General Physiology—Given at the Puget Sound Biologi- 
cal Station, Friday Harbor. 


288. Research in Fungi—Credit to be arranged. Hotson 


288. Research—Research in lines other than fungi is given at 
the Puget Sound Biological Station at Friday Harbor. 
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CHEMISTRY 
PROFHSSORS BENSON, DEHN, SMITH, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS HearH, Tarrar. 


The fee for each laboratory course is $5 per quarter. This 
deposit covers the cost of materials furnished by the laboratory and 
provides the student for a full quarter’s work. The student is re- 
quired to purchase a breakage ticket when he obtains his locker key. 
The cost of the ticket is $5, and any portion of it unused will be 
refunded. 


1, 2. General Chemistry—Double course for students who 
have not had chemistry in the high school. Five lectures and five 
laboratory periods per week. Ten credits. 


Lectures daily at 11; laboratory daily 1-4. Smith 


21. General Chemistry—Regular quarter course for students 
who have had a high school course in chemistry. ‘Three lectures 
- and two laboratory periods per week. Five credits. 


Lectures M, W, F, at 11; laboratory, T, Th, 1-4. Benson, Heath 


$1, 82. Organic Chemistry—Regular work of first two quar- 
ters. Double course. Five lectures and five laboratory periods per 
week. ‘Ten credits. 


Lectures daily at 11; laboratory daily 1-4. Dehn 


101, (102-1038). Quantitative Analysis—Elementary or ad- 
vanced work will be offered. Regular course consists of four labor- 
atory periods per week. Four credits. 


Time to be arranged. Benson, Heath 


122. Industrial Chemistry—Lecture course dealing with typi- 
cal chemical industries including fundamental types of machinery. 
Three lectures. Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 10. Laboratory arranged. Benson, Heath 


201, 202. Physical Chemistry—Double course dealing with the 
fundamental theories of chemistry based upon physical measure- 
ments. Prerequisite, Physics 1, 2. Five lectures and five labora- 
tory periods per week. ‘Ten credits. 


Lectures daily at 1; laboratory daily 2-5, Lartar 


250. Research—Credit to be arranged. Time to be arranged. 
Research may be conducted with any member of the staff by stu- 
dents who are properly qualified to undertake the work selected. 
The course is open only to graduate students. 

All the courses above scheduled will be given during the first 
term, if elected by students. Such courses as do not attract a mini- 
mum enrollment may be discontinued during the second term. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SipEy, ASSISTANT PROFHSSORS DENSMORE, CLARK. 


Any one of the following courses may be taken by itself for 
the number of credits specified. 


GREEK 


Ila. Greek Civilization—A study of the social and political 
conditions in Periclean Athens. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. . Densmore 


18a, Greek Literature—The Greek epic and lyric through the 
medium of English translations. T’wo and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Densmore 


18b. Greek Literature—A survey of the chief writers after 
500 B. C., with more particular study of the drama and the pastoral. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Clark 
) LATIN 


11a. Roman Civilization—A survey of Roman history to the 
time of the Empire, political institutions, family life and religion. 
Lectures (illustrated by photographs and lantern slides) collateral 
reading and class discussions. A knowledge of Latin is not re- 
quired. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Sidey 


11b. Roman Civilization—History of the Empire, architecture 
and art, influence of Rome on modern life. ‘Two and one-half 
credits. 


Daily at 9. Clark 


104a. Teachers’ Course—A review of the more important 
principles of Latin syntax in connection with practice in written and 
oral composition; a discussion of the problems arising in teaching 
the first three years of High School Latin; reading of selected por- 
tions of “Caesar’s Gallic War’ and “Cicero’s Orations.” Two and 
one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Sidey 
Dramatic Art 


PROFRSSOR GORSUCH 


1. Practical Public Speaking—For teachers and others who 
plan to enter fields that necessitate the preparation and delivery of 
public addresses. Principles of public speaking are studied and 
short, original talks are prepared and delivered. The aim of the 
course is to accustom students to think while standing before the 
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audience and to use definite means for definite purposes. Clear 
statement, sound argument, effective presentation, and develop- 
ment of will and personality are sought. For undergraduates. Two 
and one-half credits. 

Daily (ati2. Gorsuch 


2. Teaching of Reading—tThe psychology of expression in its 
relation to the interpretation of prose and poetry, and daily prac- 
tice in reading aloud. Attention to the use of the speaking voice. 
Especially for teachers of reading in the public schools. For ad- 
vanced undergraduates and graduates. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 3. Gorsuch 


DRAWING, PAINTING, AND DESIGN 


MISS ZIESt AND Mr. PATTERSON. 


la. Public School Drawing—The working out of such draw- 
ings as would be used in the public schools. Two and one-half 
credits. 


Daily 10-12. Ziese 


2a, 2b. Outdoor Sketching—Sketching and painting in oil for 
advanced students. ‘Iwo and one-half credits each half-term. 
Daily 1-3. Patterson 


$a. Principles of Design—The principles of design in line, 
dark and light, and color. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily 8-10. Ziese 


5a. Posters—Design as applied to lettering, advertising and 
poster work. Two and one-half credits. 
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6a. Color—The theory of color and its use in design. The 
working out of effective color schemes in relation to costume de- 
sign, interior decoration, and other special problems. ‘Two and one- 
half credits. 
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EcoNOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SMITH, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS SKINNER, Cox, Mr. THOMA 


1. Elements of Economics—Introductory course covering the 
general principles of economics. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. Skinner 


7a. Economic Resources of the World—Commercial geog- 
raphy. This course considers the location of basic raw materials 
in different parts of the world; the localization of industry and its 
relation to the raw products; manufacturing at the source of ma- 
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terial supply relative to production nearer the market; the relation 
of materials to transportation and foreign trade and the significance 
of marketing these prime products. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Skinner 


11, 12. Elementary Accounting—Fundamental principles of 
accounting; practice in the keeping of accounts and in the prepara- 
tion of balance sheets and financial statements. Five credits. 


Daily at 9. ii Cox 


21. Money and Banking—The nature of money; the part it 
plays in modern industry; the conditions determining the value of 
money or the general level of prices; the different kinds of banks 
and their functions, with special reference to the commercial banks ; 
and the banking systems of the United States. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. | Smith 
22. Shorthand for Beginners—Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Thoma 


4la. Risk and Insurance—A study of the risk factor in its 
economic and social consequence, classification of important kinds 
of risks; productivity of and cost of risk taking; ways of meeting 
risk; relation of risk to insurance. A brief study of some of the 
more important features of life, fire and social insurance. ‘The 
course is a prerequisite to all other courses in insurance. Prere- 
quisite, economics. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Smith 


58. Typewriting—Two and one-half credits. 
Daily, time to be arranged. Thoma 


88a. Office Management—The principles of office administra- 
tion, office location, layout, and equipment; communication; cor- 
respondence; business departments; training office workers. Pre- 
requisite, typewriting. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Thoma 


147b. Social Insurance—A study of Employer’s Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation legislation in Europe and the United 
States; methods of insuring; premiums; reserves. Insurance 
against illness, old age and unemployment. Prerequisite, course 
41a. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Smith 


172b. Technique of Foreign Trade—Technical procedure in 
exporting and importing. The administration and operation of an 
export department; the preparation of documents; shipping 
methods ; financing foreign trade; trade marks, patents, tariff laws, 
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other legislation affecting foreign trade, the Webb Pomerene Act 
and the Edge Bill. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Skinner 


175. Accounting for Teachers—Designed for present or pros- 
pective teachers of accounting in high schools. Nature of course 
will be based on need of students. Especial emphasis will be laid 
on the pedagogical problems involved in the presentation of account- 
ing principles. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Cox 


182. Commercial Teacher's Training Course—This course is 
intended for those preparing for teaching positions in high schools. 
A study is made of texts, teaching methods, and the proper subject- 
matter for a high school commercial course. ‘Two and one-half 
credits. 


arly ati dd: Thoma 


B. A. 54a, 54b. Business Law.—The study of the law of Ne- 
gotiable Instruments. Bays’ Cases on Business Law. Second 
Term. (Same as offered in regular curriculum in Spring Quarter). 
Three credits. 


BY Abi UR SR Wn Sa a8 Ayer 
201. Research in Economics—TIwo and one-half credits. 
Time to be arranged. Skinner 
EpUCATION 


PROFESSORS BOLTON, AYER, COUNTS. CLEMENT, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT COLE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS JENSEN, WILLIAMS, HINES 


Courses 75, 85, 119, 140 are specifically required for the normal 
diploma. Other courses especially 95, 125a, 181 may be counted if 
the specific requirements have been met. Students unable to meet 
specific requirements, especially in the practice work, should con- 
sult the Dean of the College of Education. Courses in groups II 
and III may be counted toward the master’s degrees by properly 
qualified graduate students. 

A. course in elementary psychology is prerequisite to any 
courses in Education or must be taken at the same time. ‘The Dean 
of the College of Education may permit persons with teaching ex- 
perience to register for Education courses before taking psychology. 


I. Courses For Undergraduates 


Courses in this first group (1) may be elected by students who 
have not had any previous courses in education. 


76. Principles of Education—A consideration of the funda- 
mental principles of education, based upon biology, psychology, neu- 
rology, and ethics. Special consideration of such topics as the 
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meaning of education; educational bearings of the development of 
the nervous system, instinct, heredity, habit, individual differences, 
memory, imagination, sensory training, motor training, appercep- 
tion, the emotional life, interest, will, formal discipline. Practical 
applications to everyday schoolroom procedure. Equivalent to 
course 99 (General Catalogue). Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Bolton 


85. Educational Sociology I: Social Foundations—Introduc- 
tory course treating the social foundations of thé school system. 
Social factors in the development of the individual. Educational 
functions of typical social groups; family, play, community, state. 
The social factors in school administration, discipline, the program 
of studies, classroom methods, student activities, etc. Prerequisite, 
psychology 1. Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 10. : Ayer 


95. Child Study—Scope, methods, literature, problems, rela- 
tion to education, value for parents and teachers. Illustrative spe- 
cial topics: Physical, intellectual, emotional, moral, and religious | 
growth-periods and appropriate education; imitation, play, imagina- 
tion, language. A study of the educational theories and methods of 
some of the great leaders in child study, including Froebel, Pestaloz- 
zi, Hall, Dewey, Montessori. Three credits. 


MOWER at 8) Williams 


119. High School Curriculum—Secondary school curricula 
and closely related problems; the development of the American 
secondary school; the aims of secondary education; relation to ele- 
mentary and higher education, including some attention to the prob- 
lem of admission to higher institutions; the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education, with consideration of the junior high school and 
junior college; the high school subjects of study; types of programs 
of study and curricula; types of high schools; administration of the 
time factor; the study problem. Prerequisites, Courses 75, 85, or 
equivalent. Three credits. | 


M, W, us au Counts 


125a. High School Orgamzation and Management—Intended 
for high school teachers and principals. A survey of the different 
types of high schools, their equipment and management. Considera- 
tion of such topics as: the program, first day’s organization, ex- 
aminations, promotions, special days, morning exercises, the as- 
sembly room, the library, the laboratory, the shop, the literary so- 
ciety, interscholastic debating, the school paper, the school lunch, 
physical training and athletics, school parties, segregation of the 
sexes, the double period for study and recitation, the conduct of 
recitations, etc. ‘Iwo and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Cole 
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126a. School Supervision—Designed especially for teachers, 
principals and superintendents of the smaller cities and towns and 
for county superintendents. Practical consideration of school su- 
pervision, classification, grading, promotion, retardation, and elimin- 
ation of pupils; the training, certification, appointment, promotion 
of teachers and their improvement during service. Duties and op- 
portunities of superintendents, principals, and teachers. Supervi- 
sion of instruction and standards of success in teaching. Relation 
of superintendent to teachers, boards, pupils, and to the community. 
Problems of rural school supervision. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. ; Cole 


130. The Elementary School Curriculum.—The function, char- 
acter, and organization of the elementary school curriculum. A 
consideration of what subject matter and experiences are of great- 
est worth for the individual. Adaption of the curriculum to the 
growth periods. The curriculum from the standpoint of the imme- 
diate interests, needs and future efficiency of the child. Minimum 
essentials in and possibilities for the enrichment of the course of 
study. Intended for superintendents, principals, supervisors, and 
experienced teachers. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. Clement. 


140. Methods of Teaching.—Designed primarily to meet re- 
quirements for the normal diploma. Problems of beginning teach- 
ers especially emphasized. The following topics will be taken up: 
The high school situation in the state of Washington, classroom 
economics, discipline, study lesson, drill lesson, inductive and de- 
ductive lession, lesson for appreciation, reviews, examinations, les- 
son plans and assignments, teacher’s questions, grading and measur- 
ing the results of high school teaching. Illustrations from the high 
school field. Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 8. Hines 


181-182. Adolescence and the High School.—Youth, the period 
of greatest possibilities and greatest dangers; ways and means of 
safely guiding through this period; emotional, moral, and _ social 
characteristics of the adolescent and the educative activities suited 
to the period of secondary education; a comparison of the various 
characteristics of the child and the adolescent and the type of edu- 
cation suited to each period; evaluation of the content of some 
typical phases of the curriculum of the high school to determine 
the adaptibility to the adolescent period. Five credits. 


Daily at 10. Williams. 


II. Courses For ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES 


| To be admitted to courses in this group (II.) students must 
have at least upper division standing or an equivalent and have 
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earned at least ten credits or the equivalent in Education. Credits 
may be counted toward master’s degrees by adequately prepared 
college graduates. 


176-177 Vocational Guidance. A study of the vocational 
guidance movement in the public schools. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. Ayer 


186-187 Educational Measurements.—Designed to familarize 
the student with the standard scales and tests, their administration, 
scoring, presentation and interpretation of results. Critical evalu- 
ation of such tests as Thorndike reading, Ayres writing and spelling, 
Courtis arithmetic, Woody arithmetic, Nassau County composition 
scale, etc. Some attention devoted to fundamental statistical con- 
cepts and methods and to graphing. Course primarily intended for 
superintendents, principals and supervisors. Five credits. Labor- 
atory fee $2. 


Daily at 10. Hines 


192. Educational Administration.—A study of the major prob- 
lems of school administration, including reference to both urban 
and rural education. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. Counts. 


III. Courses FoR GRADUATES ONLY 


To be admitted to courses in this group (III.) students must 
be college graduates and must have at least eighteen credits or 
equivalent in Education. 


200. Seminar in Educational Sociology.—A survey of recent 
literature and problems in educational sociology. Two to five 
credits. 


Oe bie cat 10, Ayer 


205. Seminar in Psychology of Elementary School Subjects.— 
Two to five credits. , 


aL at 2. Williams 


210. Seminar in School Reports and Publicity.—Intended for 
school superintendents and principals and for those who expect to 
take up administrative work in public schools. A survey of pub- 
licity activities in universities and colleges, state departments of 
education, county school systems, and city school systems. A study 
of the media used for publicity purposes, with their possibilities 
and limitations, with especial attention to school reports, newspaper 
relationships, surveys, the circular letter, and public addresses. 
Two to five credits. 


ieelhpat:s. Hines. 
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220. Seminar in Educational Tests and School Adjustment— 
Two to five credits. 
Tr Phat 3. Clement 


231-232. Advanced Educational Psychology.—A consideration 
of the application of psychology to educational problems, empha- 
sizes especially the learning processes and habit formation, the ex- 
perimental psychology of educational problems in vocational guid- 
ance and adjustment. Constant reference to the abundant literature 
on the experimental phases of the questions involved. Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Clement 


275-276. Seminar in Secondary Education.—A research course 
in the problems of high school administration . Two to five credits. 


hari. Counts 


300. Individual Research or Thesis Work.—Students compe- 
tent to do independent work or those preparing theses will be 
guided by members of the department with whom the work properly 
belongs. Conferences by appointment. Credit according to work 
done. 


IV. Smirtu-Hucuts Epucation CourskEs IN TRADES AND 
INDUSTRIES 


5a. Trade Analysis, Methods of Teaching Trades and Class 
Management.—Trade analysis and segregation of trade content 
from auxiliary material; classifying and arranging, record forms 
and methods, development of unit courses of study. Especially for 
those teaching or preparing to teach shop work in Smith-Hughes 
classes. Prerequisite, two years practical experience as a journey- 
man in some trade, or evidence that it is being acquired. One and 
one-half to two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Jensen. 


9a. Theory and Practice of Industrial Education.—The pur- 
pose, history, organization and the promotion of industrial educa- 
tion and its articulation with the continuation school, and prevoca- 
tional school, and with industry and with the Smith-Hughes law. 
Industrial surveys and the development of bibliography. Prere- 
quisite, two years practical experience as a journeyman in some 
trade or evidence that it is being acquired. Will be offered if ten 
Aneeis for the course. One and one-half or two and one-half 
credits. 


MioW, Bo 1-12. Jensen. 


_ 100a. Part-Time Education—The aims and methods of part- 
time education. Subject matter analyzed and classified for instruc- 
tional purposes. Special consideration of introducing part-time 
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work; lesson planning, class management ,and the work of the co- 
ordination. Prerequisite, two years of college or normal school 
work or equivalent. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily, 9-10. Jensen. 


ENGINEERING 
Civi, ENGINEERING 


PROFESSOR DUCKERING, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS COLLINR,, May 


C. E. 1. Engineering Drawing—The use of instruments, free- 
hand lettering, fundamental principles of making working draw- 
ings, platting of traverses from field notes. Laboratory deposit 
$1.00. Three credits. 


M, 9; W, F, 1-4. Duckering 


C. BE. 7. Teacher's Mechanical Drawing—The principles of 
orthographic drawing as applied to the modern shop and field prac- 
tice, with special attention to methods of teaching in the high schools 
and university. Four credits. 


M, 11; W, F, 1-4. May 


C. E. 11. Engineering Problems—tThe class room work is de- 
voted to training students in methods of analyzing and solving en- 
gineering problems. ‘Three credits. 


Webi Thy SaT de Duckering 


C. E. 12. Engineering Problems—Elementary problems deal- 
ing with the movement of bodies, work, energy and power. Three 
credits. 


MM Wve Beak T May 


C. E. 18. Engineering Problems—The problems of dimen- 
sioned objects, graphic solution. Three credits. 


| Side aed tl iv ake ch Collier 


C. E. 21. Plane Surveying—lInstruments, computations, map- 
ping and an introduction of U. S. system for the surveying of pub- 
lic land. Prerequisites, C. FE. 1 and Mathematics 51. All freshmen 
engineers. Laboratory deposit $3.00. Three credits. 

Peis ty) TH. 1-4, Collier 


MECHANICAL E,NGINEERING 


PROFESSOR HaStTwoop, ASSOCIATH PROFHSSOR WILSON 


M. E. 81. Mechanism—A study of the operation of machines 
involving the transmission of forces and the production of deter- 
minate motions. Prerequisite, C. E. 2, Mathematics 52, Three 
credits. 


Section A., M, W, F, 10; Section B., M, W, F, 11. Wilson 
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M. E. 82. Steam Engineering—The various forms of steam 
apparatus used in modern steam plants, considering the construc- 
tion, use and reason for installing such apparatus. Prerequisite, 
C. E. 2. Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 10. Eastwood 


M. E. 90, 91. Machine Design—A study of the design of ma- 
chine details, giving practice in the application of modern formulae 
and manufacturers’ standards; also in the design of gearing, cone 
pulleys and belt transmission. Practice in tracing, blue-printing 
and reading drawings. Prerequisite, C. E. 2. Preceded or accom- 
panied by course 81. Three credits. 


Section A., W, at 1; W, 2-5; F, 1-4. Eastwood 

Section’ B:, T)at) 1;;Ty 2-5: Ph) 1-4: Eastwood 

91—M, W, F, 1-4. Wilson 
ENGLISH 


PROFHSSORS PADELFORD, BENHAM, PARRINGTON, ASSOOCIATH PROFESSOR MILLIMAN, ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS CHITTICK, GARRETT, INSTRUCTORS GREGG, HARRISON, HPRNST 


la. Freshman Composition.—The principles of rhetoric, with 
theme writing. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Gregg. 


1b. Freshman Composition.—A continuation of English la. 
Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Chittick 


67a. American Literature—A study of writers and move- 
ments between 1870-1890. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Parrington. 


67b. American Literature.—A study of writers and movements 
from 1890 to the present. Two and one-half credits. A continua- 
tion of 67a. 
Daily at 11. Milliman. 


72a. Modern Drama.—The object of this course is to discover 
the tendencies of modern drama. ‘The classroom work is conduc- 
ted chiefly by means of general discussions of the various prob- 
lems which present themselves in the works of representative mod- 
ern dramatists. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Harrison. 


73a. Contemporary Literature——The reading and discussion 
of significant works of the past thirty years. Some consideration 
of modern poetry. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Garrett. 
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73b. Contemporary Literature——A continuation of 73a. Two 
and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Milliman. 


104a. Georgian Poets.—An intensive study of one or two of . 
the early nineteenth century romantic poets. Two and one-half 
credits. 


Daily at 8. ts 


106a. Victorian Poetry—A rather intensive study of one or 
two poets. Two and one half credits. 


Daily at 9. : Padelford. 


125a. Medieval Literature and the Medieval Revival.Several 
authors like Langland, Malory, Chaucer and Froissart will be read 
as representative of medieval life and culture, and a study will be 
made of the revival of interest in the medieval in the nineteenth 
century, centering in the work of Morris and the pre-Raphaelites. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Garrett. 


136b. The New Manner in Poetry—The more recent move- 
ments in English and American verse. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Chittick. 


141a. Democratic Ideals in English Literature-—A study of 
the stream of democratic tendency as revealed by such writers as 
Langland, More, Decker, Milton, Hobbs, Locke, DeFoe, Swift, 
Godwin, Shelly, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Whitman. Two and one- 
half credits. 


Daily at 9. Gregg. 


141b. . Democratic Ideals in English Literature —A continua- 
tion of 14la. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Benham. 


183a. General Literature -—European literature with confer- 
ences and reports. May receive credit toward advanced degree. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Hours arranged with students. Harrison 


183b. General Literature.—A continuation of 183a, May re- 
ceive credit toward advanced degree. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Hours arranged with students. Ernst. 
187a. Shakespeare—A study of the development of Shakes- 


peare’s art in comedy. May receive credit toward advanced de- 
gree. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Dauyrat 2. Ernst 
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187b. Shakespeare.—A study of the development of Shakes- 
peare’s art in tragedy. Fay receive credit toward advanced degree. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Ernst 


221a. Spenser.—A study of the poetry of Edmund Spenser. 
as a fusion of classical, medieval and Renaissance impulses and 
traditions. ‘Iwo and one-half or five credits. 


arly sath Ly a Padelford. 


221b. Milton.—A study of Milton, in line with the above study 
of Spenser. Two and one-half or five credits. 
Daily at 11. Benham 


222a. American Literature—Some movement in American 
Literature will be intensively studied. ‘Two and one-half or five 


credits. 
Daily at 10. Parrington. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SAUNDERS 


Courses 12a and 22a, 12a and 112b, 22a and 10b, or 10b and 
112b, taken in sequence, may be offered as one-half of a year of 
work in geology. 

An opportunity will be given each quarter for those enrolled 
in the Geology classes to make a week-end trip to Mt. Rainier, for 
the study of glacial work and volcanic activity. Arrangements and 
date to be announced. 


10b. Geography, Fundamentals of.—An introductory study of 
the problems of modern geography; the scientific investigation of 
geographic environment and its influence; study and use of maps 
and charts; geographic control of production and trade; study of 
the major geographic features of the continents. Study of modern 
texts and outlines of geography in grade and high school work. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Saunders. 


12a. College Physiography.—A study of land forms or earth 
features with reference to origin and characteristic changes under 
different agencies during the geographic cycle; recognition and 
interpretation of different topographic features produced in typi- 
cal regions of the world and the United States. For the teacher, 
consideration of the different texts and manuals in physical geog- 
raphy and the relation of this work to a course in general science. 
Field trips. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Saunders. 
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22a. Common Minerals and Rocks.—Examination of the phy- 
sical properties of the common rock-forming and metallic minerals, 
their mode of occurence and uses. A study of the classification of 
rocks and recognition of the commoner types found in place and 
in the glacial drift of the surrounding country. The structural and 
geological changes to which the rocks have been subjected, includ- 
ing vulcanism and earth movements. Field trips. Two and one- 
half credits. 


Daily at 11. , Saunders 


112b. Physiography of the United States.——(Follows 12 or 
equivalent work in physiography or geology.) Study of the dif- 
ferent physiographic regions of the United States, including history 
and explanations of the typical topographic features. Geographic 
effects on development and history of the country. Two and one- 
half credits. 


Daily at 9. Saunders. 


HIstTory 


PROFESSORS MEANY AND RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LuTZ 


60a. Makers of the Nation.—Lectures and readings in Amer- 
ican history as revealed by the biographies of leaders. Two and one- 
half credits. 


Daily at 10. Meany. 


100a. England Under the Tudors and Stuarts——The history of 
England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with especial 
reference to the social and political conditions which led to the 
foundation of th Tudor absolutism; and to the development of the 
religious, political, economic and constitutional changes which cul- 
minated in the Puritan Revolution and the Political Revolution of 
1688-1689. The second volume of S. R. Gardiner’s “A Student’s 
History of England” will be used as a text. Lectures and supple- 
mentary readings. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Richardson. 


101a. The Historical Background of the World War.—Two 
and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Richardson 


102b. History of England Since the Accession of George I1I._— 
A study of the development of recent English institutions, and of 
social reform, foreign relations and the British ‘Commonwealth of 
Nations” from 1760 to the opening of the World War. ‘Two and 
one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Lutz. 


103b. The French Revolution—A study of material conditions 
out of which, in France, the Revolution emerged, and the nature 
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of the ideals which inspired it, also of contemporary conditions in 
the European states system which facilitated the extension of the 
Revolution over Europe and thereby laid the historical foundations 
for the nineteenth century. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Lutz 


154a. Development of the Pacific.—A study of the countries 
bordering upon the Pacific Ocean. Lectures and readings. Two 
and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Meany 


200a. England Under the Tudors.—A seminar, meeting once 
per week (hours to be arranged,) open only to graduate students 
who are taking lecture work of course history 100a. Their re- 
quired reading will be source-material only, to serve as basis for 
discussion or preparation of formal reports. ‘Two and one-half 
graduate credits for combined course. 


Hours to be arranged. Richardson. 


227a. Seminar in Pacific History—Open only to graduate stu- 
dents who are taking 154a. Studies and reports on sources. Two 
and one-half credits for combined course. 


W, 4-6. Meany. 


Home Economics 


PROFESSORS RAITT, WILLIAMS, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS PATTY, ROUDEBUSH, AMERY, CRUDDN 
INSTRUCTORS DRESSLAR, DODGE 


5a, 6b. Foods: Selection and Preparation.—Prerequisites, two 
years’ high school domestic science, or equivalent, Chemistry 5. 
Laboratory deposit, $6 per term. Five credits per term. 


Daily 8-11. Dresslar. 


25a. Textiles: _Fabrics and Fibers.—Economic phases of tex- 
tile industry. Laboratory deposit $2. Five credits. 


Daily 1-3. Dodge. 


32b. Clothings Elementary Dressmaking.—Laboratory deposit 
$2. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily 10-12. Cruden 
$ 


43a, 44b. H ousewifery.—Materials used in the household; se- 
lection, sanitation, and care. Household accounts and family bud- 
sue Laboratory deposit $1. May be selected either term. Five 
credits. 


Daily 10-12. Amery. 


61. Clothing: Selection and Construction —Patterns, fitting, 
construction of dresses. Prerequisite, course 8, or two years’ of 
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high school clothing. Laboratory deposit $2. May be taken either 
term. Five credits. 


Daily 8-10. Patty, Cruden. 


110a. Nutrition —The development of the science of nutrition. 
Original sources; library research. Prerequisite, course 107. Lab- 
oratory deposit $3. Five credits. Credited for master’s degree. 
Daily 8-11. Williams 


133a. Clothing: Costume Design.—Development * of fashion 
from ancient times to the present with emphasis upon the best art 
periods. Practice in application of art principles to clothing. Lab- 
oratory deposit $5. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily 10-12. Patty. 


135a. Clothing: Millinery—The making and covering of 
frames, fitting, and trimming of hats and a study of trade methods 
and materials. Laboratory deposit $4. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily 2-4. Roudebush. 


_146a. Teachers’ Course—Curricula, methods of teaching and 
equipment. Prerequisite, courses 61-62. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 1. Roudebush. 


150a. Methods in Home Economics Extension——History of 
the movement, types of work and methods employed. Practical 
demonstrations. Laboratory deposit $3. Five credits. Credited 
for master’s degree. 


Daily 8-10. Amery. 


189b. Special Food Problems.—Marketing, cold storage, diet- 
aries, adulterations, preservatives. Investigation of food products, 
nutrition; individual assignments. Prerequisite, course 106 or 107. 
Laboratory deposit $1. Two and one-half credits. Credited for 
master’s degree. 


Daily at 10. Raitt. 


202b. Seminar.—A study of the present status of home eco- 
nomics education with special attention to the work in schools of 
the state of Washington. Prerequisite 30 credits in home eco- 
nomics, including course 146-147. Two and one-half credits. 
Credited for master’s degree. 


Daily at 11. Raitt. 


JOURNALISM 
Prornssor SPENCER, INSTRUCTOR RAYMOND 
51.News Writing.—Practice in writing types of stories gener- 


ally covered by a reporter, with class discussion to aid the student 
in learning news values and style; regular assignments based on 
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the news of the day. The staff of summer school Journal is chosen 
in part from this class. Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Raymond. 


120. Copy Reading.—Copyreading, headline writing, rewriting 
and general desk work; discussion of theory and style in news pre- 
sentation; practical laboratory work on the summer school Journal. 
Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Raymond. 


170. Magazine and Feature Writing.—Practice in writing spec- 
ial articles for magazines and newspapers; study of current maga- 
zines and newspaper supplements. Special articles are written fort- 
nightly and are graded according to their probable market values. 
Two credits. 


EOD Bs are 0. Spencer. 


173. The Short Story.—Critical appreciation of the short 
story; extensive readings. One short story is written during the 


quarter. ‘Three credits. 
M)) 'W; BF; ‘at 10: Spencer. 


188. Teachers’ Course.-—Methods and problems of, teaching 
news writing in the high school. Two credits. 
T; That 9; Spencer. 


LAw 
PROFESSORS GOODNER, BISSETT, AYER 


As normal three credit courses require six hours per week per 
term of fifty minutes each, the law school will give these courses 
five times per week sixty minutes each, the six hour courses meet- 
ing at 8:00, 9:05, and 11:05 o’clock respectively, a normal two 
credit course being given four hours per term at 10:10-11 :00. 


First Term 


S. 13la. Procedure III.—Civil procedure in Justice Courts in 
Washington. ‘Three credits. / 


M, T, W, Th, F, 8:00-9:00. Goodner. 


S. 160a. Judgments and Auxiliary Legal Remedies—Attach- 
ments, Garnishments, Execution, etc. Rood’s Cases on Attach- 
nate: and Judgments and Washington Statutes and Cases. Two 
credits. 


10 :10-11 :00. Ayer 


S. 1/74a. Jurisprudence——Text to be selected and prescribed 
readings. ‘Three credits. 


M, T, W, Th, F, 9:05-10:05. Bissett. 
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S. 177a. Municipal Corporations —Beale’s Cases on Municipal 
Corporations and Washington Statutes and Cases. Three credits. 
M, T, W, Th, F, 11:05-12:05. Bisssett. 


Second Term 


S. 121b. Legal Ethics.—Costigan’s Cases on Legal Ethics. 
Two credits.M, T, W, Th, 10:10-11:00. Goodner 


_S. 157b. Statute Law.—Selected cases on statutory interpre- 
tation and construction. Three credits. 


M, T, W, Th, F, 8:00-9:00. Bissett. 


S. 1976. Administrative Law.—The law governing administra- 
tive action. Freund’s Cases on Administrative Law. ‘Three credits. 


M, T, W, Th, F, 11:05-12:05. Ayer. 


S. 199b. Taxation—Goodnow’s Cases on Taxation including 
Washington Cases and Statutes. ‘Three credits. 


M, T, W, Th, F, 9:05-10:05. Bissett. 


CourRSsES OFFERED STUDENT'S IN OTHER COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


B. A. 54b. Business Law.—Introductory, fundamental concep- 
tions, and study of the law of Contracts. Bays’ Cases on Business 
Law. ‘Three credits. First Term. (Same as offered in regular 
Sas in Fall Quarter and is pre-requisite to B.A. 55 or B.A. 

6). 
MiG, We) Thy BS 00-900. Ayer. 


B. A. 54b. Business Law—The study of the law of Negotiable 
Instruments. Bays’ Cases on Business Law. Second Term. (Same 
as offered in regular curriculum in Spring Quarter.) Three credits. 


Me TW, Thi F.. 8 :00-9 :00. Ayer. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 


PROFESSOR HuNry, ASSOCIATE PrRoFESSOR SMITH, SUPERVISOR POPE; 
INSTRUCTORS, Mr. SPENCER, MiSs Howz#, MISS STANLEY. 


1. Organization and Educational Purpose of Libraries.—Is in- 
tended to give a general survey of the purpose of libraries in an 
educational scheme and their organization to that end, with special 
emphasis on the library in the school. Eight class periods. Henry 


2. Reference.—A study is made of important reference books 
and successful methods of reference work. Outlines are furnished 
to each student giving bibliographical items in regard to essential 
books grouped by subject. Problems are assigned and worked out. 
Special attention is given to the acquisition and care of inexpensive 
material. Twelve class periods. Smith 
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3. Theory and Management of High School Libraries—Deals 
with the theory of high school library service, with the necessary 
equipment and its uses. Emphasis will be placed upon the special 
work of the high school library, such as instruction of students in 
the use of books and libraries, necessary collections and types of 
books. ‘Twenty-four class periods. Pope 


4. The Daily Service in the High School Library.—In this at- 
tention will be given to the type of service demanded in the high 
school and such questions as arise in the high schools will be dis- 
cussed. Various high school libraries of the vicinity will be visited 
and observed, and the special work of the Schools Department of 
the Public Library will be studied. The course will consist largely 
of lectures and discussions and will be informally conducted. 
Twenty-four class periods. Pope 


5._-_Book Selection.—Treats of the principles of book selec- 
tions, devoting special attention to the choice of books for high 
school libraries. Students are required to read and discuss books, 
to write annotations, and to prepare lists of books appropriate for 
specific purposes and occasions. Eighteen class periods. Howe 


6. Classification and Cataloging.—An elementary course in 
classification and cataloging, including some practice in alphabet- 
ing, shelf listing and assigning of book numbers, with emphasis on 
the type of books likely.to be found in high school libraries. Thirty 
class periods. Spencer 


7. Order and Accession.—Includes the study of bibliographies 
useful in order work, followed by the actual routine of ordering, 
receiving, accessioning and the mechanical preparation of books 
for the shelves. It describes the process through which an order 
is taken from the time it is contemplated until the book is ready to 
be cataloged. Six class periods. Stanley 


MATHEMATICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFHSSOR CARPHNTER, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS GAVETT AND BRLL 


4. Trigonometry.—This course is recommended to teachers 
who wish a good review of the principles of arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry, and at the same time to make further progress in 
mathematics. ‘Thorough practice in the use of logarithms applied 
to the solution of triangles. ‘The course is fundamental for all stu- 
dents of science, engineering and mathematics. The course, if 
taken by engineering students, will be accepted in lieu of Course. 
52. Prerequisites, one and one-half years of elmentary algebra and 
one year of plane geometry. Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Gavett, Carpenter. 


12. Theory of Investment.—A brief consideration of such 
topics in algebra as progressions, limits, logarithms, graphs, series, 
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followed by applications to these problems of compound interest, 
annuities, bonds, sinking funds and kindred topics. Prerequisites, 
one year of elementary algebra, and one and a half years of plane 
geometry. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Gavett, Carpenter. 


51. Algebra and Trigonometry for Engineers——A thorough 
review of the fundamental principles of elementary algebra fol- 
lowed by a test on coordinates and graphs, equations:of the straight 
line and circle. The elements of plane trigonometry. Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 10. Bell. 


53. Analytical Geometry for Engineers.—Those principles of 
elementary analytical geometry which find greatest application in 
the solution of engineering problems. Prerequisites, Trigonometry 
Course 5. Three credits. 


WE Wi kevat, 1. Bell. 


61. Differential Calculus for Engineers—Elements of the dif- 
ferential calculus. Prerequisites, analytical geometry and trigo- 
nometry. Three credits. 


MyWii Bi at 9. Bell. 


Music 


PROFESSOR GLEN, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS DicKEY, Woop, MRS. VAN OGLE, MISS ALCHIN 


Music instruction, like all other educational work in the United 
States, has made such strides during the past few years that it has 
become necessary for the successful teacher to keep in touch with 
the most progressive ideas, and this can only be accomplished by 
devoting part of the time to study. The summer quarter work at 
the University of Washington offers such an opportunity for study. 

The majority of musicians study music with the idea of per- 
formance more prominent than the academic idea. The courses 
outlined below serve rather to enrich the musical knowledge, broad- 
en the musical interest, and quicken the enthusiasm by making fresh 
points of contact with new phases of musical study and new sug- 
gestions of methods of presentation. In addition to the regular 
courses given by the musical faculty, a series of five lectures on 
musical themes will be given by Mrs. Van Ogle. These lectures 
will be open to the public. 

There will be no extra fees for any of the courses offered by 
the department of music. Arrangements for private work during 
the summer quarter can be made by communicating with the director 
of music. Lessons can be arranged for in voice, piano, pipe-organ, 
and violin. For private work the fees vary from twenty-two to twen- 
ty-five dollars for two lessons weekly for each term. Practically 
all of the regular staff of teachers of applied music will teach dur- 
ing the first term of the summer quarter. 
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3a. Musical Appreciation.—A group of operas including Tra- 
viata, La Favorita, Rigoletto, and the Huguenots will be studied. 
Much of the content of these operas will be presented by means of 
mechanical devices. ‘wo and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Glen. 


4a. History of Music.—Beginning with Bach and Handel, the 
lives of the greatest musicians down to the present day will be con- 
sidered and some of the best known compositions of each composer 
will be performed. This may be taken with advantage by any stu- 
dent, but is also a continuation of the course given in the preceding 
summer. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Glen. 


/a. Sight-Singing and Ear Training.—A course for those de- 
siring a better knowledge of the rudiments of music and greater fa- 
cility in reading. The song material used in this course will be of 
particular interest to teachers of children. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Dickey. 


14b. Ear Training and Melody Writing—Some experience in 
sight singing is a prerequisite to this course. For music students 
and teachers. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Dickey. 


34a. Music Appreciation in the Primary Grades.—Presenta- 
tion of methods and materials for “listening lessons’’ in the elemen- 
tary grades. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 1. 


35a. Music Appreciation in the Grammar Grades.—A study of 
materials and methods of presentation of this subject in the upper 
grades and its correlation with other subjects. ‘Two and one-half 
credits. 


Daily at 2. 


51. Harmony.—Tonal relations in scales, intervals, and chords. 
Use of the principal chords, including the Dominant Seventh and 
Ninth, and Bytones, with analysis, transpositions and _ dictation. 
Sight Singing and Ear Training should precede or accompany this 
course ,and some familiarity with the key board is required. Text 
book, Alchin’s “Applied Harmony.” Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Alchin. 
53. Intermediate Harmony.—Continuation of Course 51, with 

the use of secondary chords. Five credits. 

Daily at 11. Alchin. 
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54b. Public School Music.—For supervisors of primary grades 
or teachers of schools in which the music work is new. Study and 
analysis of rote “study” songs and other material advisable for 
these grades. The course is open to any students who have had 
some experience in sight-singing. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Dickey. 


55a. Music for Grammar Grades and High School.—A study 
of materials and methods for these grades. A course for-grade su- 
pervisors or any students who have had some experience in reading 
music. A study of chorus conducting will be included in the course. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. | Dickey. 


101. Advanced Harmony.—The equivalent of a year’s ap- 
proved work, including unfigured harmonization, is a prerequisite 
to this course. Analysis, dictation, and key board work in chro- 
matic harmony and modulation. Harmonizing longer melodies and 
original pieces in simple form. Five credits. 


Daily at 10. Wood. 


110. Musical Form.—Detailed study of the smaller instrumen- 
tal forms with analysis of examples. Some knowledge of harmony 
and proficiency in reading music are necessary. Exercises in com- 
position parall with the analysis may be carried on if desired. 
Five credits. 

Daily at 9. Wood. 


I. Advanced Music History.—A detailed study of special per- 
iods. Half term course only. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 2. Van Ogle. 


II. Piano Pedagogy.—The ground will cover the teaching of 
elementary and advanced pupils. The first three weeks will be de- 
voted to the discussion of the methods of teaching pupils. The 
last three weeks will be devoted to the teaching of advanced tech- 
nique, pedalling, and interpretation. Term course only. Two and 
one-half credits. 


Daily at 1. Van Ogle. 


ITT, Special Lectures on Musical Subjects. (No Credit). 
The Folk-Song of the American Indian. 

The Folk-Song of the American Negro. 
Russian Folk-Song. 

Realism in Music. 

Sea Music and Sailors’ Chanteys. 


F, at 4. Van Ogle. 


A WN 
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NuRSING 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BARTLETT 


102a. Principles of Public Health Nursing.—Lectures on so- 
cial and nursing technique. Discussion and lectures on infant wel- 
fare, school, industrial, tuberculosis, and general visiting nursing. 
Prerequisite, graduate, registered nurse having at least four months’ 
experience in some form of public health nursing. ‘Two and one- 
half credits. 


Daily at 8. Bartlett. 


203a, Administration of Public Health Nursing.—Course deals 
with organization and administration of societies designed for the 
various forms of public health nursing. Methods of collecting 
funds, boards of directors, various committees of these associations 
will be discussed. Also, office equipment, records, vital statistics, 
efficiency marks, and supervision of staff nurses will be taken up 
in lectures and discussions. Prerequisite, 102a. Open only to pub- 
lic health nurses who have had experience in some line of social 
work. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Bartlett 


PHILOSOPHY 


PROFESSOR SAVERY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DUCASSE 


Courses 1 and 2 are primarily for sophomores and juniors; 
course 129 is primarily for juniors and seniors; course 207 is for 
graduates. 


1. Introduction to Philosophy.—An elementary study of the 
main problems of philosophy and their typical solutions. The dif- 
ferent theories of the universe will be discussed, including material- 
ism, dualism, monism, idealism, and agnosticism. Some account 
will be given of the nature of space, time and matter, the relation 
of the mind and the body, and the nature of the self. T'wo and one- 
half credits. 


Daily at 9. Ducasse 


2. Social Ideals—An account of the conflict and possible 
reconciliation of democracy and intellectual aristocracy, and the 
contrast between both of them and the existing order. A study of 
the interplay of ideals of socialism, anarchism, syndicalism, soviet- 
ism, the national guilds and voluntary cooperative societies 
with reference to the political, economic, legal, educational and es- 
thetic life; and of the relation of the ideal of eugenics to the other 
ideals. Discussion of recent contemporary literature. This course 
is primarily for advanced students of physical science or philosophy. 
It may be taken by undergraduates only by the consent of the in- 
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structor and the Dean of the Graduate School. Two and one-half 
credits. 


Daily at 10. Savery. 


129. Esthetics—The origin and motives of art, and the es- 
thetic principles of architecture, sculpture, painting, music, poetry, 
the drama, and the decorative arts; the nature of beauty, the sub- 
lime, the comic, the tragic; standards of criticism; the theories of 
beauty, and art of Plato, Ruskin, Tolstoi, Schopenhauer, Benedetto 
Croce; the views of Oscar Wilde and Rodin on the function of 
the artist and the critic in society ; the characteristics of the artist’s 
mind and the views of Plato, Schopenhauer on genius; the esthetic 
significance of such modern art movements as impressionism, cub- 
ism, futurism, imagism, vorticism, etc. 

Daily at 8. Ducasse. 


207. Philosophy of Science.—With special reference to phy- 
sical science. A discussion of the fundamental concepts and prin- 
ciples of physics and chemistry, preceded by a short account of their 
methods. Study of the function and validity of theory and of the 
principal types of theories such as continuity versus discreteness, 
action at a distance versus action through contact, static versus 
kinetic views of force, energetic versus non-energetic theories of 
matter, and the theory of relativity. Brief description of the limits 
of physical science and its relation to metaphysics. Exposition of 
the views of Mach, Ostwald, Pearson, Poincare, Duhem and other 
recent writers. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Savery. 


PHyYsIcAL Epucation For MEN 


INSTRUCTORS BROWN, HDMUNDSON, WELLS 


A laboratory fee of $1.00 will be charged all students entering 
any of the following courses for the use of the gymnasium and its 
facilities and the tennis courts. 


la, 1b. Calisthenics and Gymnastics.—First term’s work es- 
pecially suitable for supervisors of grade schools and of school 
rooms. Second term’s work especially valuable for high school or 
normal school teachers and supervisors. One credit per term. 


Sn Wieb: atel Brown. 


51a, 51b. Modern Dancing.—The first term will be given to 
teaching dancing in classes. During the second term the class will 
be divided into small groups for individual instruction in modern 
dancing. Students will be taught the proper manner of executing 
the waltz, two-step, one-step, and fox-trot with their variations. 
Non credit. 


T, Th, at 4. Brown. 
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101a, 101b. Intra-mural Sports.——The first term’s work will 
be especially suited to the needs of supervisors of grade school 
sports and the second term’s work will be especially designed for 
high school, normal school teachers and supervisors and play di- 
rectors. The exercises will include swimming, boxing, fencing, 
wrestling, and other sports. 
Section A; M, W, at 3. Section B; T, Th, at 3. Brown. 


154a. Athletic Coaching: Football and Baseball.—A study of 
rules, squad management, training, formation and line coaching in 
football and batting work in baseball. Five hours per week. ‘Two 
and one-half credits. 
Time to be arranged. Wells 


154b. Athletic Coaching: Basket Ball—Squad management, 
training formations, plays and punting, team work and basket 
shooting. Track.—Correct method of starting, stride and running 
form and a study of the rules. Five hours per week. Two and 
one-half credits. 
Time to be arranged. Edmundson 


PrysiIcaL EpucATION For WoMEN 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GROSS, INSTRUCTORS MACKINNON, ——————-— 


Note 1.—Courses la, 51a, 51b will count as gymnastic require- 
ments for graduation but may not be counted scholastic credits. 

Note 2—A fee of 50 cents is required of all students registered 
in physical education. 

Note. 3—Suit requirement for women: A white middy blouse, 
black or blue bloomers, black gymnasium shoes. ‘They may be pur- 
chased at the University Book Store. 

Note 4.—At registration make arrangements with the Physical 
Director for a physical examination. 


la, 1b, Physical Training.—A general course including march- 
ing tactics, gymnastics light apparatus, elementary dancing. Two 
and one-half credits per term. 
Daily at 8. Mackinnon. 


51a, 51b. Folk Dancing.—An elementary course. ‘Two and 
one-half credits per term. 
Daily at 9. — 
101a. School Room Gymnastics——A course for supervisors 
who have had no previous normal training in Physical Education; 
gymnastic exercises for the school room and play field. Two and 
one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Mackinnon 
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107a, 107b. Singing Games and Games of Skill.—A normal 
course including rhythms, story plays, dramatic and athletic games. 
Efficiency tests graded according to use and adaptibility for 
schools. The first term will include approximately material for 
supervision of grades from the first to the third; the second term 
for supervision of from the fourth grade to the high school. Four 
hours practice and one hour lecture, including discussions of the 
value of play in education, community recreation, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, and the wider use of civic recreational facilities, 
Two and one-half credits per term. 


Daily at 9, Gross. 


109a, 109b. Dancing and Festivals—A normal course includ- 
ing the study and practice of fcik dances, the use of various types 
of dancing, their origin, development and nationality; the organiza- 
tion and writing of school and community pageants and festivals. 
Two and one-half credits per term. 


Daily at 10. Gross 


154a, 154b. Athletic Coaching for Women.—A course for 
women teachers who are called upon to supervise and coach ath- 
letics in schools; includes practice in playing and coaching field 
hockey, basketball, volley ball. Two and one-half credits per term. 
Daily at 11. — 


PHYSICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS BRAKDL, BROWN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 


89a Physics of the Home.—A practical course applying phy- 
sics principles to home problems in mechanics and heat. Two an 
one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Anderson. 


389A. Physics of the Home Laboratory.—A laboratory course 
to accompany 89a. One and one-half credits. Laboratory deposit 
$2.50. Aah 
..M, W, F, 1-4. Anderson 


Aa. Teachers’ Physics—This course offers a thorough review 
of the work given in the high school course. It is intended for 
teachers of physics, physical geography and other sciences in high 
schools. The course will consider methods of presentation, solu- 
tion of problems, use of illustrations, practical applications, etc. 
Two and one-half credits. 

Daily at 11. Brown 


Ba. Teachers’ Laboratory Work—Elementary physics labora- 
tory work. One credit. Laboratory deposit $1. 


hh 4: Brakel 
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97. General Physics: Mechanics—For engineers, students in 
science and science teachers. Lectures, problems and experimental 
laboratory. Prerequisite, high school physics and trigonometry or 
special permission. Five credits. Laboratory deposit $2.50. 


Class M, W, F, at 8; laboratory T, Th, 8-11. Brakel, Anderson 


98. General Physics: Electricity—For engineers, students in 
science, and science teachers. Lectures, problems, and experiment- 
al laboratory. Prerequisite 97 or special permission. ‘Two and one- 
half credits per term. Laboratory deposit $2.50. 


Class, M, W, F, at 9; laboratory T, Th, 8-11. Brakel 


Ca. Electric Waves—The fundamental theory of electric 
waves, their generation, transmission, and detection with analytical 
and graphical solutions of practical problems. 
or 

105a. High Temperature Measurements—The theory and 
practice in the calibration and use of resistance thermometers, ther- 
mocouples, and optical pyrometers for scientific and industrial pur- 
poses with practical problems in pyrometry. ‘Two and one-half 
credits. 


Hours to be arranged. Brown 


169. Special Advanced Problems—Students wishing other ad- 
vanced work in physics should consult Professor Brakel or Pro- 
fessor Anderson. Two and one-half credits. Laboratory deposit 


$2.50. 


Hours to be arranged. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DR. MAXEY 


1. Elements of Government—An introductory course with 
special reference to the Governmental system of the United States. 
Five credits. 

Datly a Be Ue DRE MOG is i he an i a 


100. Municipal Government—Municipal organization and ad- 
ministration in the United States and Europe, with some considera- 
tion of functions and problems. Open to graduates and to upper 
division students who have had the introductory course in Political 
Science. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. 


PsyYCHOLOGY 
PROFESSOR SMITH, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GUTHRIN, INSTRUCTOR WILSON 
1. General Psychology—Three lectures, one discussion, and 


one laboratory period per week for each student. No prerequisites. 
Five credits. 


Lectures daily at 11. Smith, Guthrie, Wilson. 
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114. Current Psychological Literature—This course offers 
each student the opportunity of reading and discussion in the di- 
rection of his particular interest, and at the same time makes him 
familiar with a wide range of subjects treated in recent journals 
and with the new developments in psychology. Prerequisite Psy- 
chology 1. Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Guthrie, Wilson 


204. Graduate Research—Throughout the quarter. Five 
credits. 


Time arranged. Smith 


RoMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


PROFESSOR OBER, ASSOCIATH PROFHSSOR PATZER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS STRONG, HHLMLINGE, WILLIAMS, GOGGIO, INSTRUCTORS WHITTLESEY, 
PHILBRICK, PATCHIN 


In determining the courses to which high school students are 
eligible, the registering officers should consider one high school 
semester the equivalent of one quarter in the University. Excep- 
tional cases will be determined by the professor in charge of this 
department. 

Students may not begin French I and Spanish I during the 
same quarter. 


I FRENCH 


la, 1b. First Quarter French—For beginners. As much as 
possible, French will be used in the class-room. ‘Two and one-half 
credits for the first term; five credits for the summer quarter. 
Section A, daily at 8. Philbrick 
Section B, daily at 9. Ty AA nee 
Se NGAI vr crOneury, Votre: CPT RAEN SY Time: OCA NIN ANCE Sey 


During the second term there will be but one section and it 
will be at 10. 


2a, 2b. Second Quarter French—For those who have studied 
French during one quarter, or one semester in high school, The 
grammar (Fraser and Squair) will be continued, and an easy text 
will be read. This course will be conducted in French. Two and 
one-half credits for the first term; five credits for the summer 
quarter. 


Daily at 9. Helmlinge, Ratti 


3a, 3b. Third Quarter French—Open to all who have com- 
pleted course 2, or who have finished two semesters of high school 
French .Reading and grammar. This course will be conducted in 
French. ‘Two and one-half credits for the first term; five credits 
for the summer quarter. 


Daily at 10. Williams 
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41a. French Pronounciation—This course is intended for 
those who have studied French at least one quarter, but whose pro- 
nounciation is inaccurate. A practical and systematic study of the 
pronounciation of both prose and poetry. Very useful for teachers 
of French who have not studied phonetics. ‘Two and one-half 
credits. 


Daily at 11. Patzer 


47a, 47b. Reading and Grammar—Open to those who have 
had course 3 or an equivalent. This course is the equivalent of 
courses 4 and 7 of the regular sessions. Instead of having two sep- 
arate courses, the reading and grammar will be combined into a 
single course, and two and one-half credits will be given for the 
first term; five credits (equivalent to courses 4 and 7) for the sum- 
mer quarter. Philbrick, Whittlesey 


69a, 09b. Modern Texts and Syntax—Open to those who have 
had courses 4 and 7 of the regular sessions, or two years in high 
school. This course is the equivalent of courses 6 and 9 of the regu- 
lar sessions. Courses 6 and 9 are combined for the summer session 
so as to make a five-hour course. This course will be conducted in 
French. Two and one-half credits for the first term; five credits 
for the summer quarter. 


Daily at 11. Helmlinge, Ratti 


101a, 101b. Composition and Conversation—Open to all who 
have completed six quarters of French in the University, or an 
equivalent. Compositions are made the basis of the conversation. 
This course may be elected for the first term, but no credits will 
be given unless the course is followed during the summer quarter. 
Course 181 may be taken at the same hour; on alternate days, with 
this course. For the quarter, 3 credits. 


Mo Wy By ae 1 Williams 


153a. Nineteenth Century Literature—Open to those who 
have completed course 101 or an equivalent. Lectures in French up- 
on the important literary movements, and the most important au- 
thors of the nineteenth century. Assigned reading to be done out- 
side of class and reports made upon the texts assigned. If a 
sufficient number request it, provision will be made to continue the 
course during the entire quarter. Three credits would be given for 
the entire quarter. 


Mi Wy Bivae 10, Patzer 


181. French Life—Lectures in French on the customs, man- 
ners, art and life of the French. The course is open to those who 
have studied French sufficiently long to profit by the lectures. Or- 
dinarily, students who have studied French three years will be able 
to follow the course. No credits if taken for only one term; two 
credits if taken for the summer quarter. 


Teelnsatale. Williams 
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191a. Teachers’ Course—FPronounciation and syntax, from 
the teachers’ point of view, are made the special subjects of study. 
Difficult questions in both of these branches are especially wel- 
comed by the instructor. No credit. 
Teeth, at 10: Patzer 
II. SPANISH 


Students may not begin Spanish I and French I during the 
Same quarter. 


la, 1b. First Quarter Spanish—For beginners. Spanish will 
be used in class, as far as possible, from the beginning. Section B 
will be used as a model class for the teachers of Spanish taking the 
Teachers’ Course (191). Two and one-half credits for the first 
term; five credits for the summer quarter. 


Section A, daily at 8. Patchin 
Section B, daily at 8. Ober 
2nd term, (both sections combined at 8). | Patchin 


Za, 2b. Second Quarter Spanish—Open to those who have 
had one quarter in the University, or one semester in high school. 
Grammar and easy reading. Two and one-half credits for the first 
term; five credits for the summer quarter. 


Daily at 9. Patchin 


3a, 3b. Third Quarter Spanish—Open to all who have com- 
pleted Spanish 2, or two semesters of high school. Reading and 
grammar. Course conducted in Spanish, as far as possible. Two 
and one-half credits for the first term; five credits for the summer 
quarter. 


Daily at 10. Goggio, Strong 


58a, 58b. Reading and Grammar—Open to all who have had 
course 3, or three semesters in high school. This course is the 
equivalent of courses 5 and 8 of the regular sessions. The reading 
and grammar work will be combined, either daily or on alternate 
days. ‘Two and one-half credits for the first term; five credits for 
the summer quarter. 


Daily at 9. Ao Goggio, Strong 


123a. Modern Novel—Open to those who have passed the 
Spanish course 6, or an equivalent. Lectures in Spanish, and as- 
signed reading to be done outside of class. For the first term only. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Ober 


191a. Teachers’ Course—For teachers and prospective teach- 
ers of Spanish. Elementary Spanish 1aB will be used as an observa- 
tion course in connection with this class. No credit. 


seh vatild, Ober 
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SocrloLocy 


PROFESSORS WOOLSTON, MoKunzin 


1. Introductory Sociology—-A general introduction to the 
study of society. The principal problems and methods of group 
action are indicated to open the field for further investigation. 
Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Woolston 


55. Community Organization—A discussion of the neéds and 
agencies of smaller communities. Five credits. 


Daily at 10. McKenzie 


155. Poverty and Relief—The nature of poverty and the var- 
ious plans of meeting it. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. McKenzie 


156. Criminology—The nature of crime, characteristics of 
criminals, organization of police, principles of criminal procedure, 
agencies for punishment and reformation. Three credits. 


NEV dt at! 8. Woolston 


200. Seminar—A research course for advanced graduate stu- 
dents. Two credits. 


T, at 4-6. Woolston 


ZOOLOGY 


PROFESSOR KINCAID AND ASSISTANT 


1. General Zoology—A survey of some of the more vital as- 
pects of zoological science with emphasis upon those phases that 
bear directly upon human welfare. Equivalent to the first quarter 
of elementary zoology given during the regular year. No prerequi- 
site. Five credits. Laboratory fee $2. 


Lectures M, W, F, at 8; laboratory M, W, F, 1-3. 


2. General Zoology—A continuation of Zoology 1. Equiva- 
lent to the second quarter of elementary zoology during the regular 
year. Prerequisite Zoology 1 or its equivalent. Five credits. Lab- 
oratory fee $2. 


Lectures M, W, F, at 9; laboratory M, W, F, 1-3. 


16a. Evolution and Eugenics—lectures upon the more im- 
portant biological problems related to organic evolution, including 
variation, selection, heredity and eugenics. Illustrated by steropti- 
can views. No prerequisite. Equivalent to the course in evolution 


given during the regular year. Three credits. 
M, W, F, at 10. 
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Class work will begin June 21 and continue six weeks, closing 
July 30. Those who wish, and have the self-control and independ- 
ence necessary, may continue work under guidance for an indefinite 
period after the classes close. 3 


1. Invertebrate Morphology—A study of types illustrating the 
groups from the lowest to the highest. One or more species in a 
group is studied in detail; the diversity of form in the group is then 
illustrated by a less detailed comparative study of as many forms as 
time will permit. Open to beginners. Fasten 


2. Plant Morphology—Types of plants to illustrate their mor- 
phology. Open to beginners. Gail, Frye 


10. Systematic and Ecological Botany—A half-course in plant 
analysis and field ecology. Designed to acquaint teachers with the 
plants about them. May be made a six-hour course by arranging 
independent work with the teachers. Open to beginners 

Sweetser 


100. Animal Ecology-—A study of the conditions of life in the 
sea, the distribution of marine animals, their habitats, and reaction 
to stimuli under natural and artificial conditions. Prerequisite, one 
year of zoology. She lford 


120. Algae.—Morphology, ecology and taxonomy. Labora- 
tory and field work; experimental work. Prerequisite, one year of 
botany. Advanced students are given largely individual work. 

Frye and Gail 


150. Invertebrate Embryology—A study of the development 
of marine invertebrates, illustrating the type of embryos as far as 
possible. The method of preparing embryological material for 
cytological study. Prerequisite, one year of zoology, senior stand- 
ing or better. Allen 


_ 170. General Physiology—Lectures and laboratory illustrating 
the general principles in both zoology and botany. Prerequisites 
one year of botany or zoology, and one year of chemistry. 

Lund and Assistant 
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203. Research in Zoology. By the Staff 
233. Research in Botany. By the Staff 


Lectures—General lectures by the station staff or by visitors 
are given as the occasion arises. These may be given in the lecture 
hall in camp, in a hall in the village of Friday Harbor, or about a 
campfire on the beach. The last form has proved the most popular, 
although it makes lantern slides impossible. 


Registration—Experience has shown that it is wise to register 
for one full course only. Six weeks is a very short time for anyone 
to give to any such course, even though one’s whole time be put on 
the work. Advanced students have found it profitable to begin some 
line of investigation in the same field in which they are carrying a 
course. Registration is at Friday Harbor. 


Credit—Students giving their whole time to the work may earn 
one semester-credit or one and one-half quarter credits per week. 


Expenses—For one person for six weeks the cost is estimated 
as follows: 


Station hee (Aw Uys aCe aes $13.00 
‘hents two in a) tententl evi pas 4.50 
Board (estimate) (Coie 36.00 
Books; (estimate) 0) ae eae 3.00 
incidentals (estimate) 0 ca 4.50 
Bo MUR SU A eg ae Pa $60.00 


The station fee of $13 goes toward paying the running ex- 
penses of the station. There is no laboratory fee. For persons oc- 
cupying a research room the station fee is $50 instead of $13. 


The tents are 10x12 feet, on board platforms with three-foot 
board wall, making the lowest part about five feet. They are rented 
during the season for $1.50 per week per tent, including bed springs, 
mattresses, lamp, broom, camp chairs, buckets, wash basins, and 
drinking cups. During the time before and after the session the 
rental is $1 per week. Stoves may be rented for $1.50 for the sea- 
son. Bed-clothes and pillows are not furnished, although they may 
be bought at the village. Persons coming to the station should bring 
a sufficient supply of bedding for cold nights. The whole lodging 
system is merely self-supporting over a term of years. 


Meals are served in the dining hall at perhaps $5 or $6 per 
week. ‘The service is merely self-supporting over a term of years, 
and as nearly co-operative as the conditions permit. The dining hall 
is about 75 feet above the sea level, and commands a splendid view 
of channels and islands in the foreground, with Mount Baker lifting 
its ice-covered peak 12,000 feet high in the distance. 


ia 
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Building and Equipment—The zoological laboratory was built 
in the spring of 1910. It is about 30 x 60 feet, two stories and attic. 
The building is just above high-tide on a steep shore. Material can 
therefore be landed from a small floating dock anchored to the 
pillars of the laboratory itself. On the first floor are laboratory 
tables and stock room. ‘The attic is a general storeroom and drying 
loft. A dark room is fitted up for photography. Both fresh and 
salt water are piped to all parts of the building. 


The botanical laboratory was built as a part of the dining hall 
. in the spring of 1913. It has fresh water piped into it, and, there is 
a dark room adjacent. 


Compound microscopes are taken up from the University of 
Washington; some general glassware is supplied. Certain ordinary 
glassware, containers, and preservatives may be secured at the stock 
room. It is the aim to have in the stock room the things ordinarily 
called for. Unusual things cannot be supplied. Those wishing 
special apparatus should write the Director. Usually the Station 
hires a shrimp trawler for one month. Rowboats are on hand for 
general use. Four rowboat motors were purchased in 1916, and two 
more in 1917. 


Life at the Station—While this varies somewhat from year to 
year, it is in general a busy but simple one. There are forenoon and 
afternoon classes in the laboratories, on the seashore, or in the lec- 
ture-room. Some of the classes work mostly along the shores, 
others mostly in the laboratories. It is expected that a shrimp traw- 
ler will be hired, and in that case students will be given an oppor- 
tunity to see how living things are brought up from far below the 
surface. The rowboats are open to students, and are much used in 
the gathering of material for laboratory work or for observations 
along the shore. The evening bonfire talks are well attended. Some 
go bathing, but the water is too cold except in shallow bays where 
it is quiet. The chief pleasure, however, should be in the work 
itself with animals and plants in the natural haunts. The daily 
routine is work. The life out of doors in fresh air leaves one re- 
freshed at the close of the season; wholly different in this respect 
from the usual summer school. 


For further information about the station, address the Director, 
Dr. T. C. Frye, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


For information about the summer quarter at Seattle, write 
Director Frederick E. Bolton, University of Washington, Seattle, 
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